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INTRODUCTION. 



THIS is not the place to dilate upon the excellent 
merits of Sanskrit literature in general or of the dra- 
matic branch of that literature in particular. Suffice 
it to say that, after the recent discovery of as many 
as fourteen dramas of the great poet Bhasa, whom 
even the famous Kalidasa has mentioned as his 
model, it has been established from external and 
internal evidence available from these works, that 
this author must have lived not later than the second 
or third century before Christ. Prom a critical 
study of these old works it is seen that the Sanskrit 
drama had attained a high degree of perfection, even 
so early as the time of Bhasa, and it is therefore not 
unreasonable to conclude that the beginnings of our 
Indian dramatic literature can be traced to periods 
much earlier than the works of the great Greek dra- 
matists. This is also borne out by the researches of 
Sir Monier Williams who, in his Indian Wisdom, 
has stated that the origin of the Sanskrit drama is 
"lost in remote antiquity. " In fact, the Indian 
dramatic literature may be considered almost as old 
as the Mahabharata. The direct or conversational 
style employed for unfolding the varied incidents of 
this great epic may be taken to 'indicate the beginnings 
of the Sanskrit drama. 




It is true that the dramas, now extant, are not 
many. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
Considering the great vicissitudes through which 
India has passed, the want of printing facilities and 
the effect of foreign invasions, and considering also 
that the Indian mind has got a predominant tendency 
towards philosophical and Vedantic studies, it is 
natural that the dramatic literature must have been 
relegated to the background. But there is no reason 
to think that good and excellent additions to this 
branch of literature have not been made from time 
to time by eminent Pandits, many of whom were 
patronised by Hindu sovereigns in various parts of 
India. Even in comparatively modern times, many 
dramas were written by Pandits in the Court of the 
Mahratta Chiefs of Tanjore, and some of them have 
been recently discovered and published. Many good 
Sanskrit works have been written by eminent Pandits 
under the encouragement of our own Maharajas, nota- 
bly His Highness the late Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur. True to his traditions, our present beloved 
sovereign is also well known as a patron of learning 
in all branches ; and the present publication is one 
of the many tokens of the sympathetic encourage- 
ment, enlightened appreciation and munificent libera- 
lity of His Highness the Maharaja. 

People often talk of our ancient Sanskrit as being 
a dead language. But certainly the language of the 
great Bishis of Vedic renown, of Vyasa and Valmiki, 
of Kan&da and Goutama, of Sankara and Ramanuja, 



be called dead in any real sense ot the word. 11 the 
manners and customs, the traditions and folklore, the 
religion and philosophy of this vast Indian continent, 
teeming with millions of souls if all this is at all to 
be considered living, then the language of the autho- 
ritative works on which they are all based and which 
arc favourite household words in every part of India 
cannot but be considered living also. 

Nor is this all. No other language in the world 
can lay claim to have such a strong-hold on the minds 
and affections of so vast a population from such an- 
cient times. The fact that our great works have 
survived BO long in spite of so many counteracting 
influences and that a large number of Pandits in all 
parts of India can even now hold free conversation, 
give discourses and write excellent works in this divine 
language, goes to establish the fact that the Sanskrit 
language is not dead but eminently living. The pro- 
duction of excellent works in Sanskrit, and the eager- 
ness with which thej r are studied even in these days of 
modern scientific and practical developments on west- 
ern lines, give ample proof that there is still con- 
siderable vitality in our ancient language. If timely 
steps are taken to rejuvenate it, it will soon be restored 
to its pristine life and vigour. 

The present work, to which this is a foreword, is 
one such effort in that direction. The publication 
bears ample testimony to the ability of its author to 
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write simple and elegant Sanskrit, not inferior to 
classic models. He shows he is no mean poet in 
music of his verses and in the cadence and pathos o* 
the utterances put into the mouths of his characters - 
The book is full of the mellow experience of humaxa 
life and contains valuable teachings. 

But the question may arise why the -almost 
threadbare story of Nala and Damayanthi has been 
chosen as the subject of this work ; and why iiicleed- 
that the same old stories are written and rewritten in 
India by almost every author worth the name. TJtio 
aim of all good literature is to serve as a silent, and 
yet a very effective, teacher of mankind. Such teach- 
ing can only be possible through the delineation of 
well chosen characters, who can be taken as so many 
types of humanity. Our great popular heroes easily 
lend themselves to serve as models to mankind fox- 
all ages and times. Such characters must be placecL 
not merely on the ordinary human platform ; for 
then, it would not be possible to secure that intensity 
of delineation, so essential to all high clasps literature. 
The passions and emotions depicted must be emi- 
nently human, and yet, the characters must bo 
capable of displaying them with an intensity of effect, 
without any grotesqueness or incongruity. Our great 
poets have solved this double problem by placing- 
their principal characters on a somewhat higher plat- 
form than that of human beings. Curiously enough , 
the key-note of the Greek drama is also based on this 
important principle. Taking the familiar example of 
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the Ramayana, we have the characters of Rama and 
Havana Rama with his superhuman- and yet emi- 
nently human qualities, to serve as an object lesson 
to be admired and copied ; and Havana, as the 
reverse. Thus, very valuable lessons are silently 
brought home to all readers of the Ramayana, that 
it is good to act like Rama, while it would be equally 
desirable to avoid the ways of Havana. 

The dominant principle that the hero should 
serve MS a model for things considered good and the 
counter-hero, for things to be shunned, has been 
kept in view by our author in choosing his characters. 
Nalaand Pushkara, as delineated in this work, produce 
more or less the same effect as the more famous 
characters of Kama and Havana. Nala indeed is a 
very popular hero of India, attributed with some 
divine virtues. It is on this account that it has be- 
come possible for our author to delineate Nala's 
characteristics in the present work in a manner 
suitable to the tastes of modern India also. 

The more important features of the story and 
what lessons may be learnt from it, may now be 
noticed. Prince Nala and Princess Damayanthi, both 
endowed with excellent qualities, fell in Jove with 
each other on hearing of their respective merits. 
Each is consumed by a longing to secure the other and 
an opportunity is afforded- through the Swayarnvara 
celebration. 

Here, it is necessary to distinguish the love of 
Nala towards Damayanthi from that of Damayanthi 



to Nala. Nala is eminently a man, a model man 
indeed. He should not therefore do anything that 
would detract from his manly virtues. Among these 
virtues, love to his bride should only form a part of 
the many obligations which man as such has to fulfil. 
Helping others even at much self-sacrifice, braving 
the dangers of life with fortitude and courage, and 
holding to SATYA or truth through thick and thin, 
are more essential qualities in a perfect man, than 
the mere domestic virtues of love towards one's wife 
and children. Nala is put to severe tests in each of 
these directions and he undergoes the ordeal in an 
admirable manner. 

First, we have the almost unreasonable request 
of the four Lokapalas, Indra, Yama, Agni and Yaru- 
na, who have also fallen in love with Damayanthi on 
account of her almost divine beauty. Nala recog- 
nises that these demi-gods are really more deserving 
than himself to partake of the good things of this 
world. It was not in the nature of Nala to refuse 
any reasonable request. He considered his life not 
worth living, if his selfish motives prompted him in 
this unworthy direction. He was ready to give up 
his own life for ethers in a. good cause. Seeing the 
earnestness of the evidently more deserving demi-gods, 
he did not hesitate to give up something more value- 
able than evei 1 is own life. Nala had considered 
Damayanthi dearer than his own life ; and he would 
not have been true tolimself if he had refused the 
request of tho Lokapalas and acted in a manner con- 
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trary to his avowed principle. He therefore readily 
consented to obey the commands of the gods, to plead 
their cause before Darnayanthi and to secure her hand 
to one of them. This action, when properly analysed, 
was really a source of great satisfaction to himself, as 
acting true to one's principles of self-sacrifice must, 
indeed, prove of greater pleasure to a character like 
Nala than gaining the hand of Darnayanthi herself. 
This is the key to the Lokapala incident. 

The same incident brings into equal prominence 
the excellent virtues of the eminently feminine Da- 
mayanthi. Her one aim in life is to choose a fitting 
lord and to adhere and persevere in her attachment 
to such a lord through all trials and difficulties. 
Nala was such a lord and none could replace him in 
her heart. Even the great Lokapalas must be kept 
out, if her true feminine virtues are to be upheld. 
Damayanthi proves true to the test set to her by the 
Lokapalas. She flatly refused the request of Nala 
made on behalf of the Lokapalas. They would not 
be baffled by this refusal. They contrived to make it 
impossible for her to choose Nala in the Swayamvara 
mantap by all four of them assuming the exact form 
of Nala. But Darnayanthi rose equal to the occasion. 
She challenged the Lokapalas that her attachment 
to Nala could not be shaken by all their attempts, and 
that she w-ould in spite of them choose her own dear 
lord by the strength of her SATYA. They were pleas- 
ed with the genuineness of her affections and made it 
possible for Damayanthi to choose her real lord. 



the new pair. It is therefore that Damayanthi is 
rightly held up as an ideal to be followed by women 
in all ages and climes. 

Nala would not have served as a model if he had 
not been put to more severe tests ; and if he had not 
proved invulnerable <'at every point. The great 
virtues in a hero serve as direct lessons to man- 
kind. But an indirect lesson can also be drawn 
from the same heroes, if they are also endowed 
with a modicum of human weakness. Calamities 
must result from such weaknesses; and the mariner in 
which these are overcome by the heroes, acts an an 
indirect lesson to us, ordinary mortals. Taking again 
the farnilar illustration from the Eamayana : Kama 
was led away by the intense desire of Sita to have 
the golden antelope, although he ought not to have 
been so led away. Sita too wrongly imputed evil 
motivBS even to Lakshmana, when he refused to leave 
her alone in the forest. These are small foibles in 
the character of the hero and the heroine of the 
Eamayana, and the progress of the whole story is ren- 
dered possible by them. If these foibles had been 
avoided, the characters would not have served as hu- 
man types and we would also have missed the story 
itself as well as the resulting moral lessons. 

So also in the case of Nala, the weakness of 
yielding to the temptation of playing at dice, forms 
the central hinge of the story. Pushkara, who had 
also been anxious to marry Damayanthi, bore a special 
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grudge to Nala ever since the latter gained her hand. 
He wanted to separate the pair so that, he might 
secure Damayanthi to himself. Having tried this 
in many ways, he at last tempts Nala to gamble. 
With this object he presents Nala with a set of char- 
ming dice, with a false story that this set was used by 
the ancestors of Nala. Nala was flattered by this 
present. Though till then innocent of gambling, he 
is tempted by the mere possession of the charming 
dice, to go so far as to compel the counter-hero, Push- 
kara, against his pretended unwillingness, to gamble 
with himself. As the result of such gambling, Nala 
loses his all, including his kingdom, and is banished 
into the forest with his wife. This shows clearly 
that, if one like Nala could not resist the temptation 
once he had the means of indulging in it, we ordinary 
mortals should keep miles and miles away from 
such tempting ways, to be able to lead a peaceful and 
virtuous life in this world. 

A w r ord may be said of the trials to which Dama- 
yanthi was subjected. While wandering with her 
husband, Damayanthi was left alone in the forest by 
Nala, so that she might find her way to her father's 
house and be thus relieved of the hardships of such 
wandering life. In her lonely wanderings, she finds 
a friend of her family and at last is restored to her 
parents. There, however, the desire to see her lord, 
Nala, overpowers her, so much so that she was ready 
to face direct unpopularity and social ostracism ; all 
with the idea of making sure whether her lord was 
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at all alive and, if possible, of securing reunion with 
him. So at her instance, a proclamation was made 
that Damayanthi would be married again in a second 
Swayamvara. Happily, Nala in the garb of a 
charioteer to Eutuparna, goes to the Swayamvara. 
The author here skilfully introduces an internal 
drama, as in the Hamlet and the Uttara-Rarna Cha- 
ritra, giving an account of the wanderings of Nala 
after he left Damayanthi in the forest ; and convincing 
proofs are brought forth to identify the charioteer 
himself with the real Nala. Thus the Swayamvara 
ends in the reunion of the separated couple. Then, 
Nala who had acquired the secrets of gambling from 
Eutuparna, challenged the same Pushkaraonce more 
for a game, or defeated him and gained his lost 
kingdom. Here ends this interesting story. 

Many more direct and indirect moral lessons can 
be learnt by a careful reader of this excellent drama. 
It has been undertaken, as already stated, with a 
view to enriching our sacred Sanskrit literature on 
lines, more or less suited to modern tastes. This 
foreword may be concluded with the hope that the 
present work would be followed by many more similar 
works by Pandits and scholars, animated by a de- 
sire to popularise the study of our great mother 
language ; and with an appeal that all true patriots 
would come forward to help in the production, publi- 
cation and study of such gems of Sanskrit literature. 



FERN-HILL, 1 
April 14th, 1914. f 



KABPUB SHRINIVASBAO, 




Maadikal Ramasastry, Author. 
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